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Ir. Power's Character of Abderame, who established 
his Grandeur at Cordova, about A. D. 760. 


{ BDERAME, by his valour and activity, triumphed over 
‘\ his enemies. He maintained himself on the throne with 
doy; he merited the fair surname of the just, and cherished, 
wy cultivated himself, the fine arts, in the midst of troubles 
addangers. It was he who first established schools at Cor- 
dova for the study of astronomy, the mathematics, medicine, 
ad grammar. Abderame himself composed verses, and passed 
fone of the most eloguent men of his age: he embellished 
and fortified his capital, constructed a superb palace, with de- 
ightful gardens, and commenced a grand mosque, which ex- 
tiles, even to this day, the admiration of travellers. 

This monument of magnificence was not completed until 
the reign of Hackem, the son and successor of Abderame. 
The Spaniards have preserved only a part of this building, 
thich nevertheless is six hundred feet in length, and two hun- 
dred and fifty in breadth. More than three hundred columns 
of alabaster, jasper, and marble, supported this edifice, and it 
vas entered, in former times, by twenty-four gates of bronze 
covered with sculpture in gold, and four thousand seven hun- 
dred lamps illuminated every night this magnificent fabric. It 
Was here that the caliphs of Cordova used to go to pray for 
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the people on Friday ; the day devoted to religion by Maho 
met: bither the Musulmans of Spain betook themselyes is 
pilgrimage, as those of the east did to the temple at Mecca: 
here were celebrated with the grandes! solemnities, the festival 
of the great and the little Beiram, which corresponds with the 
passover of the Jews; that of the renewal of the year, and of 
the Miloud, or the anniversary of the birth of Mahomet 
Each of these festivals lasted cight days, duiing which tine 
all labour ceased; the Masnimans sent exch othe presents 
paid and received visits, sacrificed their victims, and fimilig 
re-uniling, forgot their differences, made niutual vows of eter. 
nal concord, and gave themselves up tothe e jovment of every 
pleasure which the Jaws aliowed. At night the city was illy 
ininated, the streets were strewed with flowers, and the promes 
nades and public places resounded with the clangour of harps, 
of tambarines, and hautboys. In fine, the more to celebraie 
these festivals, the rich were prodigal in their charitable dons 
tions, and the benedictions of the poor were chaunted in unison 
with the songs of joy. 








INTERESTING TRIALS, 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Tuespay, May 30, 
Before his Honour the Vice Chancellor. 
WEBBER AND OTHERS, %. HUNT AND OTHERS, 


i JIS honour the vice-chanceilor pronounced a most interest. 

ing and elaborate judgement in this ‘case, in favour of the 
poor and injured piaiutiff, whose little estates were in theit 
iguorance purchased trom the late sister of one of them, in the 
year 1793, for a sum so inadequate as not to exceed a seven 
teenth part of the real or fair vale. 

The present decree restored to them their rightful inherit- 
aace, after such a long lapse of time, to the general gratificw 
tion of the audience.— Decree for the plaintills. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
WYNN @ THE REV. YORICK SMYTHIES. 
EARLY in Easter Term the plaintiff obtained a rule disi 
' . ’ ° . . . eel 
i) Liats Cause, to set aside the nonsuit entered against hia at the 


last Chelmsford assizes, and for a new trial between the parties, 
0n 
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on the g cround thet Mr. Baron Wood, whe tried the cause, 
had impr} erly directed a nonsuit. Ou the Sth ult. Mr, Ser- 
ie sot Best, the d@féndant’s cotinsel, shewed cause against the 
rule. The poini raised by the plainuff (a common injormer,) 
rs shether the defendants residence within his benefice of 
g, Martin ’s,in C olchester, where there is no parsonage house, 
jaa sufficient legal residence to protect hiut from penalties 
a nou-residence at the parsonage in the parish of Little Rent- 
wt in Essex, of which the defe dt is rector, and wh re, as 
fellas St. Mar tin’s, he had regularly performed the du ties of 
tisofice. ‘The court held this to be a sufficient residence, 
wd that the defendant was not lab le to any penalties, (thus 
anctioning the decision of the lea rnéd baron at the assizes,) 
nddischarged the rule nisi, obtained by the plaintiff, With 


(OstS. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, May 20. 
CARSTAIRS Vv. SMITH. 


THE court gave judgement in this long depending case—it 
king a question of great commercial interest. ‘The piaintifls 
rere the assignees of Kensingions and Co. bankers, against 
eine, Smith, and Co. to recover adebt of upwards of 100,000), 
fom the utter, who defended it on the ground that it was 
fmded in us ury. The Kensingtons were under agreement to 
wept bills for Steine, Smith, and Co. for which they received 
icominission of 23 per cent. The question at the trial was, 
thether this agreement was a fair remuneration for trouble in 
aecuting the cousmission, or whether it was not « cover for 
tkingususions interest. The jury, on the trial at Guildhall, 
ind a verdict for the plaintiff, disaflirming the charge of 
witty, 

Alier argamént séveral times, the court now gave judgemet it. 
Loni Ellenborough said the question was not whether the ver- 
detwas sich as the court would have given, but whether they 
culdsay that the jury had drawn a wrong conclusion from the 
tidence. The questions subm itted to them were two ques- 
tons of fact , namely » whe ther the transaction was a colour for 
wy, or a reward for Jabour and services. ‘They had heard 
“ence upon both these points, and it was peculiarly their 
province to determine, howeve r suspicious tire Case might be; bd 
as twas a were question of fact, and the jury had de tere 
uined it, the court did not see any reason to alter the verdict. 
Rule for new trial dise harged. 
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SMALL POX INOCULATION. 
THE KING 0. G. BURNET. 


THE attorney-general moved the judgement of the couy 
against the defendant, who was indicted for having caused ty 
children, whom he had inoculated with the above disease, 
be publicly conveyed and exposed through the streets, anj 
upon which indictment he allowed judgement to go by default, 
On the defendant appearing, Mr. Owen moved an arrest of 
judgement; but his motion was over-ruled, and the court pr 
ceeded to judgement. Af'er hearing the attorney-general fr 
the crown, and the counsel for the defendant, the judgemest 
was, that he should be imprisoned six months in the prison of 
the King’s Bench. The defendant was immediately taken 
prison. 





ARCHES’ COURT. 


STRALLWOOD @ TREDGER, CALLING HERSELF STRALIe 
woopDp. 


THIS was a proceeding of nullity of marriage, broughtby 
the husband against his wife, by reason of an undue marriage 
Boih the pariies resided at Newington, Surrey. In 1792 they 
gave notice to the minister to put up the banns, but the chureh 
being under repairs, the parish books were sent to St. George’, 
Southwark, and the minister published the banns in the usual 
manner. In August of the same year the marriage was 
Jemnized on the scite or ruins of the church of Newington, by 
the minister of that parish; and the husband contended, tha 
as the first clause of the Marriage Act enacted “ that the 
marriage shal] be solemnized in such church or chapel in which 
the banns are published, and in no other place whatever,” the 
marriage was void, The court, after referring to the severd 
clauses of the act, observed, that under all the circumstances 
of the case, it was clearly of opinion that this marriage was 
not invalid, and therefore rejected the allegation. 


—- —— —Ee eel 








THE LATE LADY HAMILTON, 


| gg see the recently published “ Memoirs” of this cele- 

brated woman we derive the following account of het 

eventful history, which will be found to afford one more proo! 

of the common observation with regard to the temale sex, that 

those who are capable of attaining a degree of — 
neates 
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nearest divinity are also sapable of descending to the lowest 
depts of human depravity aud debasement. + 

lady Hamilton, whose first name was Ewma Lyon, was born 
of very mean parents tn Cheshire ; and, at the age of thirteen 
¢ fourteen, was hired as a nursery-maid. She afterwards 
ame to London, and obtained the place of a house-maid ina 
gpeciable family. Her beauty of person and feature were 
rely striking, and she first made an impression upon Captain 
(lierwards Admiral) Payne, upon whom she wanted to obtain 
the release of a relation from his press-gang. The condition 
of the discharge was soon settled; and Emma Lyon was not 
log afterwards transferred to the gay Sir Harry Featberston, 
vio Jeft her after baving eniertained her at Up-park with 
yincely splendour. She was then abandoned to beggary in 
london, and fell into the bands of an empiric named Graham, 
vho employed her graceful person in his lectures. By these 
means she was introduced to the notice of many artists, who 
made her the model of their casts, or the original of their de- 
signs, Among these was the celebrated rival of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Romney, who fell in love with her while painting 
her picture ; like Apelles, who, under similar circumstances, 
beame enamoured of the beautiful Campaspe. It does not 
pear, however, that this great artist made any proposals to 
Emma Lyon; and, after a good deal of whining and reluciance 
a bis part, who had then a wife and family whom he had de- 
wited, we find her consigned to the care of the late celebrated 
Ir. Charles Greville. 

Sir William Hamilton, in many respects, seems to have been 
he weakest and most cunning man of his day (for those two 
qualities are not at all incompatible,) and, seeing Emma at the 
house of his nephew, he fell in love with and married ber, 
vith the full knowledge of her character, and that Mr, Greville 
da family by her. Sir William conveyed her to Naples; 
ud in that dissolute court she lived many years on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the king and queen, and all persons 
of distinction, among whom was that singular character, at 
wee earl of Bristol and bishop of Derry. The intimacy be- 
ween Lady Hamilton and the queen of Naples, sister to the 
wofortunate Marie Antoniette, was cemented by the acquaint. 
ace of the former with some dangerous secrets of the laiter; 
which, however, trequently occasioned cispuies. One of these 
Was not a little siugular, for the queen of Naples and her friend 
tad a regular boxing-match in the polace: The story is thus 
eivaty und delicately tuld by the biographer of Lady Ha- 
Dilton :— 


“ The freedom of access to the royal apartment, which had 
bengiven to the wile of his exceileuicy (ie. Su William Ha- 
milton) 
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milton) when she first became a favourite and a confdar, 
proved at last very irksome, by her frequent intrusions whey 
the queen wished to be alone, or when she was engaged in pris 
vate conversatiog with some who did not choose to have their 
opinions witnessed by a third party. One day her ladyship 
going as usval to the palace, was stopped ia her progres 
through the room, by a servant, who respectfully informed her 
that her majesty was engaged, and desirous of being ufdig 
turbed by any visitors. ‘The indignant Emma, who knew tha 
the person thus favoured was a countrywoman of her own, and 
one for whom she felt a great dishke, made lizht of the prohis 
bition, and forced her way into the presence without the leat 
ceremony. Such a flagrant breach of decorum couid not wel 
pass without resentment: but, uafortunaiely, in this ease thé 
rudeness on the one side excited a storm of fury on the other, 
and a blow from the queen, applied not very gently on thé 
face of the intruder, produced another return, to the great 
astonishment of the attendants, Wio rusted in to separate thé 
combatants. But this strange conflict, which in any othe 
court would have been followed by a cecree of perpetual en 
clusion, was productive of no other consequences than a litt 
idle discourse among the people of Napies, and some mertk 
ment on the part of the king, and his confidential companions’ 


A great portion of the work is occupied with transactions 
at the court of Naples, while Sir William Hamilton continued 
ambassador there; the most important event of which is the 
arrival of Captain Nelson, of the Foudroyant, and his first ace 
quaintance with Lady Hamilton, who was then in the pleni- 
tude of her influence with the first court of [taly. This was 
the same person who had formerly been a house-maid in Low 
don. There is no tarnish on the ilustrious memory of Nelson 
so deep as that which was occasioned by his acquarntance with 
this fascinating, intriguing, and uoprineipled woman; and we 
could, did our space allow it, give many curious extracts, show- 
ing the artifices she constantly employed to delude her weak 
and doting husband, and to inveigle into her silken snares this 
gallant oflicer. ‘These transactions occupy the story until some 
time after the victory of Aboukir, and withdrawing of the 
court from Naples to Palermo, to the recall of Sir Williom 
Hamilton to England, accompanied by Lord Nelson, whose 
victorious arm seemed almost to have been paralysed by the 
Juxury and effeminacy of the Italian court. We eannot omit 
noticing one fact, to show the real heart, or want of beart, in 
Lady Hamilton, After the unjust trial and condemnation of 
the marquis of Carraciolo on board the fleet of Nelson, she 
was able, fromthe ship of the admiral, to behold unmoved the 
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eeation of the sentence, by the hanging of that unhappy 
nobleman. 

The painful details relative to the abs andonment of his wife 
lord Nelson, are too fresh in the recollection of our r oh rs 
wued a repetition, litle to the bonour of our first aayel 

The duplicity with which Lady damilon secre 
yon the dotage of her husband, while be was still alive, to 
wh an extent as to procure the residence of Lord Nelson i in 
lishouse, is most disgusting; as well as the base contrivances 
weonceal the birth of the infant which went by the name of 
Horatio Nelson Thomps: hn. Subsequent to the decease of Sic 
William Hamilton, until the death of Nelson at Trafalgar, on 
shat terms be and Lady Hamilton lived need not be stated. 
Posterior to that event, Lady Hamilton had many severe difhi- 
dities 10 encounter; and, after a long confinement in the 
King’s Bench, she went to Calais, where she euded her days 
ageeat poverty. She had been often reduced to absolute 
ggary; and feelinsly lamented, long before her death, the 
fitious course she had pursued. It is scarcely possible for the 
ms candid biographer to state a single act to the advantage 
i ber memory. 





litracts from the Journal of a Voyage fram Okkah, on 
the Coast of Labrador, to Ungava Bay, westward of 
Cape Chudleigh, performed by Benjamin Kohlneister 
ad George Kmoch, Missionaries of the Church of the 
Vuitas Fratr um, or United Brethren, with Remarks 
by the duthor of the Literary Panorama. 


Wear different motives lead men to travel! some a mere 
spirit of roaming, some the impulse of curiosity, some 
thsearch of fortune, al others the search of health. — 
ilthe causes which can be named, the mission: uy Cause stan 
dstinguished. ht presents no object acvapied to gratify tae 
wal wants and passions of humanity. It proposes no gain of 
Weal th: the precious metals are not its obj ‘ct; nor luxuries 
low foreign parts: neither productions of ni wase vor of art. 
lis object is man; and, for the most part, aan in a state of 
larbatism; to whom the conse latory principles of Christianity 
my be imparted, whether beneath the scorching beams of a 
Topical sun, or anid the all-biuding frosts of the pol s. Phat 
weiety which is known among us under the nome of Moravi- 
ts, or the United Brethren, has long maintained unission iries 
QYatious parts; and with a silence and calmness perfectly ia 
f) cha- 
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character, has effected more than could have been supposed, 
the paucity of means being considered. 

The exertions of these brethren in behalf of the rude ya. 
tives of the Arctic regions, are monuments of their piety and 
perseverance. In kind, we know not, whether any of the h. 
bours of the Jesuits themselves surpass them; and yet we 
know, that the society of Jesus has produced many member, 
who reckoned their life at nothing, when the purposes of their 
order were in question. Neither perils, nor pains, neither dan. 
gers, nor labours, have been regarded as impediments, when 
commanded by their superiors on missions amoug barbarians, 
whether pagans, idolaters, atheists, or among civilized nations, 
never before brought to the acknowledgement of the faith, 

But the powers of that society were sovercign over its mem. 
bers : they also exceeded, by incalculable degrees, those of 
the Moravians, in a civil, or political view, and_ in respect to 
those resources which always attend on wealth and influence, 
Very different effects have attended thése missions; we never 
heard that the Moravians attempted to obtain political power, 
or ever biassed any public measures; they sought protection 
and tranquillity only. ‘Tuey are famous for waiting year afer 
year, ‘till opportunity offers, aud then embracing it with alacrity 
and zeal. The consequence is, they are admitted: the Jesuiis 
are expelled. 

The object of the present voyage was, to visit a part of the 
coast of Labrador, where no station had been settled, as yet; 
the point of departure is from an establishment of the society 
on the eastern and more accessable part of the coast, among 
the people called Esquimaux ; and the furthest point reached 
was a tribe of the same nation, distant about six hundred miles 
by sea. The voyage lasted from June 24 to October 4. tt 
presents a view of the inhabitants, and of the country, whieb, 
including the travellers themselves, and their object, excites 
great interest. We shall endeavour, in the first place, to bring 
our readers acquainted with the natives. 

The following is the description of Jonathan, a Christian 
Esquimaex, the captain of the expedition, the owner of the 
vessel in which it was performed ; in short, the right hand of 
the enterprize : 

“ An Esquimaux is naturally attached to the place of his 
birth; and, though he spends the summer, and indeed great 
part of the year, necessarily, and from inclination, in roving 
from one place to another in quest of food ; yet in winter he 
settles, if possible, upon his native spot, where he is esteemed 
and beloved. This was eminently the case with Jonathan. 
He was a wan of superior understanding and skill, possesse 
of uncommon presence of mind in difficulties and dangets, 
and at Hopedale considered as the principal person, of chief of 
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his nalion. But be was now ready to forsake all, and to go 
yd reside at Okkak, among strangers, having no authority or 

eminence, and to undertake a voyage of unknown length 
ui peril, from whence he could not be sure of a safe or speedy 
yam, before the ice might set in, and confine him upon an 
uinown shore, during the whole of a second winter. There 

mi, however, one consideration which out-weighed every 
oer in his mind, and made him, according to his own decla- 
nion, forget all difficulties and dangers. He hoped that the 
proposed voyage to visit his countrymen in the north would, in 
ine, be a means of their becoming acquainted with the gos- 
wlof Christ, and partakers of the same blessings which he 
ww enjoyed. 

Jonathan, then, was a man of property, and influence. He 
gpears also, to have conducted himself on many a trying oc- 
asion, as a man of prudence, as well as piety; and is an esti- 
nble character. But we must not allow the virtues of Jona- 
un to raise too high our conceptions of the general charac- 
wof his nation ; we therefore quote an instance, more natu- 
n,andif we mistake not, more truly Esquimaux. It is that 
# Solomon, who, in the course of the voyage, was met by his 
mer teacher. 

He had formerly been a communicant member of Okkak 
mgregation, but could not resist the temptation of going to 
ienorth to feast with the heathen Esquimaux, whenever they 
bdcaaght alive, or found adead whale. On such occasions 
keras seduced to commit many irregularities and sins, but 
imys returned to us with a shew of great contrition and res 
yalance. After many relupses, he was informed, that this 
mild dono longer, but that if he went again to these heathen- 
thfeasts, he would be excluded. He is a sensible, well-dis« 
wed man, and perceived the justice of the sentence; but his 
ime of that species of amusement overcame all his good resoe 
lions, He not only went again, but took also another wife ; 
asep which, of course, excluded him from our fellowship. 
Yehe is very desirous that his children may recive a Cirris- 
— and remain faithful to the precepts of the gos- 
Sofragile are the resolutions of the human mind! in civil- 
ed society, in savage life; strong in good resolutions, but 
ewily overcome by temptation. 

The praise due to honesty is due to these people. “ We liad 
winstance of stealing,” say the writers. “ Thieves are consi- 
itred by the Esquimaux in general with abhorrence, and with 
v tie ho one is willing to trade: yet some will muke a little 

with their neighbours’ property, when they can do it with- 
wat detection,” 
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These peopie are not devoid of ingenuity : they have leamej 
from observation ; and they apply their learning to practigg 
Their wanver of taking salwon, and salmon-trout, whic 
abound in every creek and rivulet, is a proof of this, . Thigg 
salmon-trout remain in. the rivers and fresh water lakes during 
winter, and return to the sea im spring. 

» © The Esquimaux about Okkak aud Saegleck, cateh thea 
a winter uacerthe ice by speaing. Vor this purpose, ihey 
make two holes in the ice, about eight inches in diameter, an 
six feet asunder,.in a direction from north to south, The 
northern hole they screen from the sua, by a bank of snoy 
about four feet in height, raised in a semicircle round ix 
southern edge, and form another similar bank on the nomh 
side of the southern hole, sloped in such a manner as to reflect 
the rays of the sum intoit. Tie Esquimaux then lies dova, 
with his face close to the northern aperture, beneath which the 
water is strongly tluminated by the sunbeams entering at the 
southern. no his left hand he bolds a red string, with whieh 
he plays in the water, to allure the fish, and in his right a spew, 
ready to strike them as they approach. Lu this maaner they 
soon take as multy as they want. 

* © The salmon-trout on this coast are from twelve to eighten 
inches long, and in August and September so fat, that te 
‘Esquimaux collect from thea.a sufficient quantity of olf 
their lamps.” 

Nor is this kind of fish the only creature that remains doriag 
winter onder the ice: a species of seal has the same dispos 
tion. Tas deserves the attention of nutaralists: for all te 
fish we know of, die if confined by ice, if refused accesw 
the atmospheric air ;—and still more, all kinds of quadrupeds 
We do not enquire whether the sea! be properly a quadrupel, 
im this sense; because we are aware of the peculiar structure 
of its internal parts, whereby it is enabled to breathe unde 
water—for a time: but how can it endare the whole winter? 

* The netsek is the only species of seal which remains do 
ring the winter onder the ice. They form in it large caverns, it 
which they bring forth their young, two at a time, in Mare 
More than one cavern belongs to one seal, that he may, if dix 
turbed in the first, take shelter in the second. No other kitd 
of seal is caught in winter by the Esquimaux.” 

One description of ingenuity is seldom alone: these savage 
Esquimaux, if savage we must call them, are susceptible of 
delights which pass among the politer world for instances of 
taste and genius, ‘They have a natural car and disposition 
for music. 

“ ‘The Esquinnaux delight in singing and music. As to a 
ional sungs, they have nothing deserving of that name; and 
he various collectors of these precious morsels io —_ 
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gold find their labour lost in endeavouring to harmonize the 

incantations of their sorcerers and witches, which more resem- 

pete howlings of wolves and growlings of bears, than any 
thing bMaD. But though the hymna and psalm-tunes of the 
jeieen’s) church are mostly of ancient consiruction, and 
ihoug) rich in.-harmony, have no airy metbodies to make rhem 
wily nnderstood by unmusieal ears, yet the Esquimaux soon 
jon tosing them correctly; and the voices of the women are 
goatxably sweet and well-tuned. Brother Kob!meister having 

none of the childven a toy-flute, Paul took it, and imme- 
duely picked out the proper stops in playing several psalmn- 
waes upon it, as well asthe imperfect state-of the instroinent 
souldadmit. Brother Kmoch having taken a violin with him, 
the same Esquimaux likewise took it up, and it was not long 
before he found out the manner of producing the different 
poles.” 

We infer from this paragraph, that the notion of witches 
nd inchanters being transformed into wolves and bears, has 
swe foundation. That kind of gentry to humour their cus- 
tomers, assume the voice, tie action, and often the appearance 
of the animal, from whese roliings and roarings, the querit 
las been accusiomned to draw omens. To effect their purpose 
nore conclusively, they take advantage of the natural aspects 
of places; and the solemn grandeur or terror, of nature’s 
works, they contrive to render subservient to their intention. 
A instance of this is farmtsived by the present pamphlet. 

a Uuackiyok, who was always very euger to make us atten- 
tive to every object ane its nawe, shewed us here a wide and 
deep cavern, in shape like the gable end of an house, situated 
athe top of a precipice, in a black mountain, of a very hor- 
tidand dark appearance. ‘This, he informed us, was the dwel- 
ling-place of ‘Torngak, the evil spirit. The scenery was, in- 
deed, extremely wild and terrible, aud the belore-mentioned 
prospect of the rocks and islands at low water gave the whole 
country a most singularly gloomy character. Nor is.-this 


change, occasioned by the tide in the state of the sea, merely 
in appearance terrific, it is so in reality; for we never durst 
eastanchor in Jess than eight or nine fathoms water, lest at 
ebb-time we should find ourselves aground, or even high and 
dry.” 

Scenes of real danger, then, were enhanced by imaginary 
lerors—the very source, iv all probability, of magic in all its 
lorms, from Circe and Canidia to the Lapland witches, and the 
ewe of Torngak. That there was just occasion for apprehen- 
sion, the voyage affords abundant evidence ; one instauce, is 
at the same time, terrific and amusing. One morning, 

Qn rising, to our great surprise, we found ourselves left by 
the tidé in a shallow pool of water, surrounded by rocky. hills; 
4 lle nor 
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nor could we at all discover the situation of our skin-boat 
till after the water had begun to rise, and raised us above the 
banks of our watery dungeon, when, with great astonishment, 
not having been able to find it on the surface of the sea, and 
accidentally directing our eyes upwards, we saw it perched 
upon the top of a considerable eminence, and apparently on 
shore. i then landed, and ascending a rising ground, be. 
held with some terror, the wonderful changes occasioned by 
the tides. Our course was visible to the extent of two 
three English miles, but the sea had left it, aud we wer 
obliged to remain in this dismal place ’till about noon, befor 
the water had risen sufficiently to carry us out.” 

Aud yet they never anchored in less than eight or nine 
thoms! What an unexpected imprisonment! Such a circum 
stance might ruin a military expedition. 

The advantages of civilization over ignorance, are seldom 
more conspicuous, than in the disposition it fosters to look 
around, and to see what is really within sight, yet is overlooked 
by the uninformed. These worthy brethren mention sever 
productions of natare with which we desire a better acquaint 
ance: and that perhaps we may hereafier obtain. They dif 
no more on this occasion, than pursue their voyage out, pitch 
on two places for settlements, of which they took formal por 
session in the name of King George! and return to their wir 
ter quarters at Okkak. Their outward voyage lasted from June 
24 to August 25; their return, from September 1 to October4, 
just in time to escape confinement by the ice, which beganto 
form around ; much snow had already fallen. 





NEWSPAPERS. 
[From Scott's Visit to Paris.] 


ab has already been observed, that it is easy to represent al- 
most any thing in a ridiculous or contemptible light. The 
fibres and vessels, for instance, that connect the parts of the 
human body, and discharge the various offices necessary to the 
support of life, are in themselves mean and eveu nauseous. In 
hke manner, our strong anxiety to learn domestic news, and 
Violent propensity to detail it, may be open to a sneer ; but, if 
I wistake not, they form unportant links to unite British society 
closely together, which make each individual feel himself but 
as a part of onc, and give to the body politic the fall strength 
of all its component members. We are all here actively ea- 
ployed in thinking of, and about one another ; in France they 
know comparatively nothing of one another ; it is negdless to 
gay 
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ay io which country public spirit is most likely to abound. 
Tut the frame-work of a nation may be strong, each of its 
divisions must be let closely into others; for then a blow, on 
gisiever spot it may fall, 1s sustained with the united strength 
dthewhole. A huge British newspaper, its pages. closely 
fied with commercial wants and supplies, with the arrange- 
gois of private convenience, the solicitations of distress, the 
ws of public societies, the declarations of popular meetings, 
he marriages and deaths, and accidents, and offences, that 
happen in the community,—the jokes of the day that are cur- 
rot, the arrival and departure of our fleets, the debates of our 
howses of parliament, the announcement of our numerous lite- 
my works, and ample intelligence from the four quarters of the 
tlobe,—is perhaps the finest thing we have to shew as a proof 
df our national greatness, and the most trust-worthy means of 
rodering it durable. What an iinmense mass of interests and 
ganecting communications is here appa.ent, knitting the super- 
dcture of our society together, and by its publication dif- 
ising throughout the whole a spirit of general sympathy, as 
#animating mind to the clenched union of a commonwealth 
d rights and possessions! Each provincial town of any mag- 
tinde has one or more of these circulations of public senti- 
mat, and diffusers of neighbourly feeling. The farmer, the 
tadesman, the labourer, the learned, the ignorant, the rich, the 
por, are by this means brought together ; they become fami- 
it with each other’s names, occupations, and concerns; the 
enent of acquaintanceship binds them together; differences 
opinion are daily encountered, and thus lose their tendency 
produce rancour, while they give keenness and independence 
thought; national warmth is cherished ; the national name 
endeared; the national character is felt; all concealed in- 
fimmables are discovered and removed ; suspicion is prevented 
knowledge, and fear by confidence ; and when public emer- 
gacies occur, the public resources are soon marshalled to meet 
ew, for the people previously know whom they ought to re 
gid as leaders, where their means are to be found, and (what 
Bmore important still,) each one has made up his mind as to 
tie principles by which his exertions should be regulated. Steae 
ness, unanimity, and comparative propriety, must necessa- 
ily distinguish the measures of the country that is so intie 
taiely and firmly bound together, and in which the impulse 
that originates with its noblest and most central organs, dif= 
hues itself without interruption, to the paris and remotest ex- 
temities of the frame. 
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MILITARY BRIDGES. 


S the bridge establishment of the duke of Wellington 
army in Belgium is on a greater scale than has bem 
known in the British service at any former period, it may be 
acceptable to give some information of the final arrangemeg 
which has been made for the performance of that very esse, 
tial braneh of military duty: 


To our non-military readers, it may be proper to explaip 
that the pontoons, used in the formation of bridges in the field, 
are portable boats, which, in the British service, are made of 
tin, for the sake of lightness, and the construction of which) 
so ingenicusly contrived, that if the sides or bottom are per- 
foraied in several places by shot-holes, they are prevented frog 
sinking by a great number of water-tight partitions, whic 
likewise contribute to their strength. 

Each pontoon is mounted on a waggon, which also carrig 
an anchor, and a certain number of bauiks, planks, vars, ropes, 
and other stores, in such quantity as to complete exactly tha 
portion ef the bridge which one pontoon is capable of gp 
porting. In good roads, such as those of England, six home 
can draw a pontoon with its stores compleie ; but on service 
more will be required. When an army, after a march, amins 
at a river, over which a bridge is to. be formed, the pontoons 
are taken off their carriages, launched, and anchored in hue, 
abreast of each other, at any distance apart which may k 
judged convenient. Then the baulks are laid on, exceadig 
from one pentoon to another, across which the planks ate a 
terwards applied; and thus a bridge capable of passing troops, 
cavalry, aud artillery, can be made in a very short time. Te 
ponioens will form a good bridge for infantry over a rived 
about sixty yards wide ; but if more are used, the bridge sil 
be so much the stronger, and better calculated for carriages aud 
artillery. 

The formation of military bridges in the British services 
considered a part of the daty of the engincer department: th 
pontoons are to be manceuvred entirely by officers and mend 
that department, and the drivers and horses appropriated fat 
that duty are also put entirely under the command of the em 
gineers. Two companies of the royal sappers and minels 
commanded by oue brevetmafor, two captains, and four sub 
aiterns of the royal engineers, are at present employed wil 
the pontoon train in the duke of Wellington’s army ; and ane 
ther company, particularly expert in that duty, has lately sailed 
to reinforce them. The royal sappers and miners are no 
merely trained tothe peculiar operations of sapping and al 
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engineer department, amongst which the formation of tnili- 
oft pidges by means of boats, pontoons, casks, dic. bas beea 
gat assiduously attended to, ‘To qualify them for executing 
jisdaty With proper activity, On the most rapid rivers, they 
gexercised in the operations of rowing, casting avd weigh- 
se anchors, knotiing, splicing, &c. under the direction of of- 
jersof the royal engiveers. The spot selected for their prac- 
ie isa part of the Medway, below Chatham, which is there 
abject 10 the action of the tides, and exceeds most injand ris 
ys i rapidity. lo this manner a very great number of of- 
ers and men have been trained within the last three years; 
ipconsequence of whose continual exertions and experience, 
pay useful improvements have beea made, and the ma- 
yeuvres of pontoons, anc of military bridges io general, ua- 
der various given circumstances, have been reduced to a sys- 
ea. 


—— ee eee 


Character of Sir Samuel Hood. 
[Extracted from a Bombay Paper.] 


I’ is with the deepest regret that we announce the death of 
his excellency Vice-Adiniral Sir Samuel Hood, bart. K. B. 
mmmander in chief of his majesty’s ships and vessels in the 
fst Indies. Sir Somuel Hood had raised himself so bigh in 
he public estimation, by the number and importance of his 
stvices, had shown himself so admirable in the condoer of 
eery enterprize in which he had been engaged, was still so 
joong in years, so unbroken in spirits, and so thoroughly pos- 
sessed of the enthusiastic admiration and entire confidence of 
eery man in his profession ; that his loss canaot be considered 
uherwise than a severe and irreparable misfortune to his coun- 
ty at laree, and to those who have had a nearer view of his. 
ucellence, who have served under his command, or have lived 
inhis society, his death is unspeakably aflecting. He possessed 
ina peculiar degree the qualifications which form a great com- 
mander : to the calmest and most accurate judgement he added 
ipresence of mind and rapidity of precept under every change 
of situation, that enabled him to mrn every event which arose 
ten out of wnforeseen difliculties and dangers, to the purpose 
tehad in view. {m common with Nelson, he was anxious aod 
impatient while there remained any doubt that the foe covid 
grappled with, but when the batde began his matchiess in- 
Wepidity, his coolness, and the precision with which all his or- 
ders were given, diffused a confidence that was uniformly at- 
leaded by victory. ; 

6 But 
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Bat it was not only on these great and trying occasions tha 
he proved limself one of the best officers in the Service; he 
was eminently skilled in every branch of his profession, whether 
scientific or practical. He was intimately versed in astronog 
as connected with navigation, and geography, in ship-buildiag, 
in fortifications, and in all branches of mechanical philosophy, 
He studied, without any exception, the Janguages, laws, and 
customs, of every country that he visited: bis strong natorgl 
taste for scientific enquiry, and an unbounded curiosity tose 
every thing with his own eyes were kept in perpetual motion 
by the belief that these acquisitions of knowledge might one 
day be useful to his country: that they did prove so, those who 
are acquainted with his life can wmply testify. His surveys of 
the coasts in North America recommended him to early notice 
as an excellent surveyor. ‘The bold and original idea of fort. 
fying the Diamond Rock at Martinique, and the immediate 
execution of it proved him to be. a skilful engineer. The ex. 
traordinary defence of Salerno with a few mariners opposed to 
an army; his capture of Tobago, St. Lucia, Demarara, &e, 
&c. bis decision after the failure of Teneriffe, all exhibit hin 
as an able general : his gallant capture of a Russian ship of the 
line in presence of the Russian fleet, followed by his policy 
and conciliatory self-denial in sending the flag he had takes 
to the king of Sweden, as if it had been a trophy of the Swe 
dish arms; and some years before, his communications with the 
governors and pachas in Syria, and innumerable other instances, 
place him bigh as a statesman and a nezociator. 

The leading circumstances of his naval lite it is needless to 
particularize, as they are fresh in the remembrance of all, and 
have become part of the history of his country ; his memory, 
like that of Nelson, with whow he acted in some of his most 
trying and most glorious days, shall for ever be held sacred in 
that profession to which he devoted nearly forty years of his 
life. The unaffected modesty and simplicity of one who had 
filled so great a space in public administration, was not the 
least remarkable part of his. character; he had the rare felicity 
even to his last years, to preserve undiminished the vivacity of 
his youth, and that taste for simple pleasures which so seldom 
survive a mixed and active intercourse with the world. The 
charm which this happy feeling communicated to his conver 
sation and society, bad something in it irresistibly pleasing. 
He was no less the delight of his friends, than the pride of his 
country; with a mind of this temper we may easily conceive 
the warmth of all his domestic teelings,—but we forbear to 
enter minutely into the sacred privacy of domestic life, Best 

in the society of a mind worthy of his own—he was perhaps 
ene of the few men, who in dying would scarcely have wished 
to change any circumstance of his public or private life. 
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A CONTRASP. 
[From the Examiner.] 


N Austrian, genexally speaking, is about the dullest inha- 
bitant of a country not famous for its vivacity. None 
ibe eminent men whom Germany has produced in learning, 
ipstience, in music, and poetry, have been, we believe, of his 
niin, The greatest, such as Heyre, Haller, Boerhaave, 
ibnitz, Handel, Haydo, Bach, Mogart, Schiller,and Wieland, 
gnainly weré not. He wants warmth and imagination, Is 
yodigiously fond of titles and ceremony, and is of no positive 
duracter except in trifles. A little is enough to engross the 
thle of his attention, not because he can find out a good 
kal in it, but because he brings very little to be engrossed, 
ibis talents, such as they are, and not excepting his military 
mes, are mechanical: he is profound at a watch-chain, and 
lished in a wooden bowl. His pleasures, in like man- 
wt, are those of mechanics,—boisterous occasionally, and un- 
itellectual and gross in general: he contrives to maintain an 
mal appetite for eating and drinking; and his highest idea 
the animated or the excursive is a rush over the ice in win- 
wiime in a great fantastic sledge choked up with furs. lao 
dort, an Austrian is a dull sort of cluinsy, good-natured, ne- 
piive person, who likes a good dinner, speaks bad German, 
wi has no more pretensions to direct the lialians than to un- 
drake the management of the sunbeams. 
Qn the other band, to describe the Italian is only to repeat 
gmmon-place panegyric, and to call to mind all the enthusiasm 
that has been excited in readers and travellers by the beautics 
darttand nate. The Liajian is ov intelligent mind, in an 
wpect that becomes it; he is lively, warm, imaginative, full of 
wierprise, and has a turn for all sorts of accomplishments. 
lis covatrymen have taught the modera world music, paint- 
ig, and poetry ; it is of these that bis pleasures are composed; 
aad his very atmosphere seems made for them to be seen and 
heard in. Charles the Fifth well described his language, when 
Wssid that he would speak [talian to his mistress, and German 
Whis horse. And he siill is, or is capable of being, all that he 
ws; for not to mention the greatest soldier now living, who 
Ben lialian islander,—the greatest sculptor, and the only dra- 
matic poets, are btalians,—Canova and Mouti. The celebrated 
Metasiasio was living the other day,—so was that elegant sao 
Wis, Parini, perhaps is now. You scarcely meet, in other 
toudtries, with an accomplished singer or teacher of languages, 
Vho is not an ftalian; the very least shapes that are as- 
waed by art, in its travels all over the world, are 
Italian; now as makers Of images, now as players on the 
Vol. 56. 41 organ 
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organ and tambourine; and. in. short, the whole nation, 
want nothing but the absence of the presumptuous oppressors, 
who have taken advantage of circumstances, and slippe 
among them, to renew the best part of their former glory, and 
again warm the hearts and fancies of Europe at their deligh, 
ful sunshine. . 
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Extravagance in Dress. 


Violent shower of rain obliged me to take shelter in a co. 
tage, where [ saw the extreme of poverty. I made thea 
a handsome present; but looking from the objects before me, 
I beheld a female who made me think that a donation might 
not be necessary. She was dressed in a very showy manoer, 
and it gave me great pleasure to see youth and beauty visit the 
habitation of the distressed. “ Ah! lack-a-day,” said the olf 
woman, “ she does not visit us often, we are too poor for ber 
No such finery was put on in my day.” [nu short, to my ast 
nishment | found that this gaily dressed lass was the poor w 
man’s own daughter, who got her living, as she said, by flow. 
ing. I gave her a severe lesson. Surely such extravaganceia 
dress, and the almost constant prostitution that follows it 
ought to be speedily and completely checked. 


A CONSTANT READER. 








Newly- Discovered Quality in Goats. 


Scotch correspondent of the Farmer's Journal, in a recent 
letter to the editor, makes the following inquiry, and 
states a novel circumstance :— 


“ Pray have you heard that goats eat serpents? In no book 
that L have met with do I see this stated, but several people 
here affirm it. Captain Scott here assures me he saw it once 
when hunting; he says, that as soon as the goat saw the adder, 
he ran and seized it with avidity, and began to eat, always 
shaking his head, as to prevent its biting, and making gratt- 
latory noise all the time it was enjoying its singular repas: 
_One farmer | was well acquainted with had a farm that was 
much infested with adders—a large sheep farm: he bought 
fittv goats for the professed purpose of removing these trou- 
blesome neighbours, and | was assured that afier two summels 
they were completely red,” 

y were completely removed POETRY: 
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s.0 N G. 
By the Author of Local Attavhment, and Translator of Theocritus. 


ASP why to my too feeling mind 
Is this my native place so dear, 
As if it had some chain to bind 

In lasting links my being here. 


T need not ask, *I was this calm scene 
Witness’d ere, yet a stranger, I 

Had mark’d the mazy waysof men, 
My purest grief, my purest joy. 

For ’twas this spot on my young cheek 
Saw the first flush of pleasure rise, 

And saw, its little woe te speak, 
The first tear dim my infant cyes. 





LT 
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THE GARLAND. 


le gather all the sweetest flow’rs 

That grow around the verdant grove, 
And pass away the tedious hours 

P To weave a garland for my love. 


Let rose and jess’mine both combine, 

With violets sweet that sip the dew; 
Let myrtle with the lily twine 

To deck my lovely Mary’s brow. 
Sweet Flora surely will not grieve, 

Nor my sweet, pleasing task disprove, 
If I her blooming offspring weave 

Into a garland for my love. 


Exeter, May, 1815. H. E, DRAKE, 











For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
TEAR OF SENSIBILITY. 


OW sweet is the dew-drop that hangs from the thorn, 
When gilded Aurora awakens the morn! 
How sweet the perfumes and the blossoms of May, 
hen nature looks joy ful, and all things are gay! 
But nought is so lovely, so tender, so dear, 
So fair as that gem—sensibility’s tear! 


To relieve the distress’d, and soften their woe, 
rom goudness ot heait and from charity tow; 
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a8 lift up misfortune amid the rude storm, 


id it smile at adversity’s pale, spectr’d form, 
Must gladden the heart; the sensation huw dear! 
If the eye drops that pearl—sensibility’s tear! 


How sweet is that love when twe bosoms unite! 
What exquisite pleasure, refined delight! 

What transports extatic! when virtue and truth 
Are the ties that cement the affections of youth! 
How pure is such bliss! when such feeling sincere, 
With tenderness drops sensibility’s tear! 


Coldridge. J. CHAPPLE, 
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ON THE MORNING, 
BY GEORGE DYER. 


HILD of the light! fair morning hour! 
Who smilest o’er yon purple hill, 
I come to woo thy cheering power 
Beside this murmuring ril!. 
Nor I alone: a thousand songsters rise 
To meet thy dawning, and thy sweets to share, 
While every flower that scents the humid air, 
Thy milder influence feels, and shews the brightest dyes 


And let me hear some village swain 
Whistle in rustic glee along; 
Or share some true-love’s tender pain 
Breath’d from the milk-maid’s song. 
Wild are those notes, but sweeter far to me 
Than the soft airs borne from Italian groves 
To which the waaton muse, and naked loves, 
Strike the light-warbling lyre, and daaee in gamesome glee, 


And health, the child of blooming sire, 
Shall trip along on nimble feet, 

With airy mien, and loose attire, 
Me on the plain to meet : 

Gay laughing aymph that loves a morning xy, 
That loves to glide across the spangled dews, 
And with her finger, dipp’d in brightest hues, 
My faint eheek shall she tinge, and cheer my languid eye. 


Then will I bless the morning hour, 
And singing hail the new-born day, 
And hasten to Amanda’s bower 
To steal the sweets of May; 
And in my verse Amanda will attend 
And take the pusie from the sylvan amuse, 
For sure the modest fair will not refuse 
The muse’s modest gift, her present to a friend. 





LINES ON AN HOUR GLASS. 
[From Creaves’s Wilderness,] 


OW changing all things earthly prove 
This hour-glass well may shew: 
That part which stands one hour above, 
The next is plac’d bestow. 
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